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again, like a fugitive and haunting scent, or the vague trouble of a dream remembered in a dream.
It was part, and a very necessary part, of the Pre-Raphaelite creed to disregard both negled and criticism: and Morris, of all persons in the world, was one who was only happy in his own content, and over whom the opinions of others slipped without leaving much impression.    For professional literary criticism, beyond all,, his feeling was something between amusement and con-tempt.    "To think of a beggar making a living by selling his opinion about other people! " he charafteris-tically said : "and fancy any one paying him for it!J> he added, in a climax of scorn.    Yet an authors first book, and more so if it be a book of poems, is a thing by itself: and it would seem that the little notice the volume met with united with other causes to make him for a time stop writing poetry.    In the few months before its pub-lication he had been producing very fast, and with a swift growth in range of manner and power of expression. The turbid quality which weakens, or even disfigures, so many of the earlier poems was daily running clearer.    cc King . Arthur's Tomb/1 " The Eve of Crecy," " Praise of my Lady," all written in these months,, sound a chord of imaginative beauty such as Tennyson himself, at the same age, had not surpassed.    The mixed lyric and dramatic method invented by him for cc Sir Peter Harp-don's End," with its odd and fascinating use of blank verse, had in it all kinds of possibilities.    He had already planned, and begun to write, a cycle.of poems in this form on subjefts from the War of Troy.   There are a few sur~ viving fragments of " The Maying of Guenevere," the opening piece of an Arthurian cycle which would ^have ended with " King Arthur's Tomb," and in which, it has been thought, he would have found his most real inspiration.    Tennyson's "Morte d'Arthur" still stood